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Noah  Worcester’s  “Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,” 
which  we  here  reprint,  was  first  given  to  the  public  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1814,  ninety  years  ago.  It  was  the  first  widely 
effective  peace  pamphlet.  It  had  an  enormous  influence  both 
in  this  country  and  England.  Though  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  that  time  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  and  in  the  transformation  of  public  opinion,  Dr. 
Worcester’s  great  plea  is  still  timely,  and  may  well  be  read 
again  in  these  days  when  a great  war  is  being  waged,  and 
when  war,  nevertheless,  is  so  rapidly  passing  under  the  ban 
in  civilized  countries. 
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Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War. 


We  regard  with  horror  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
heathens  in  offering  their  children  a sacrifice  to  idols. 
We  are  shocked  with  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  in 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  car  of  an  idol  to  be 
crushed  to  death ; in  burning  women  alive  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands;'  in  casting  their  children,  a 
monthly  sacrifice,  into  the  Ganges  to  be  drowned.  We 
read  with  astonishment  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  Papal 
crusades,  and  in  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  pilgrimages. 
But  that  which  is  fashionable  and  popular  in  any  country 
is  esteemed  right  and  honorable,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature  in  the  views  of  men  better  informed. 

But  while  we  look  back,  with  a mixture  of  wonder, 
indignation  and  pity,  on  many  of  the  customs  of  former 
ages,  are  we  careful  to  inquire  whether  some  customs 
which  we  deem  honorable  are  not  the  effects  of  popular 
delusion  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  one  of  the  most  horrid 
customs  of  savage  men  is  now  popular  in  every  nation  in 
Christendom  ? What  custom  of  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions is  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  piety,  humanity 
and  justice,  than  that  of  deciding  controversies  between 
nations  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  by  powder  and  ball, 
or  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  What  other  savage  custom 
has  occasioned  half  the  desolation  and  misery  to  the 
human  race?  And  what  but  the  grossest  infatuation 
could  render  such  a custom  popular  among  rational 
beings  ? 

When  we  consider  how  great  a part  of  mankind  have 
perished  by  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  how  large  a 
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portion  of  human  calamity  has  resulted  from  war,  it 
surely  cannot  appear  indifferent  whether  this  custom  is 
or  is  not  the  effect  of  delusion.  Certainly  there  is  no 
custom  which  deserves  a more  thorough  examination 
than  that  which  has  occasioned  more  slaughter  and 
misery  than  all  the  other  abominable  customs  of  the 
heathen  world. 

War  has  been  so  long  fashionable  amongst  all  nations 
that  its  enormity  is  little  regarded;  or,  when  thought  of 
at  all,  it  is  usually  considered  as  an  evil  necessary  and 
unavoidable ; but  cannot  the  state  of  society  and  the 
views  of  civilized  men  be  so  changed  as  to  abolish  so 
barbarous  a custom  and  render  wars  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  ? 

Some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  “None  but  God  can 
produce  such  an  effect  as  the  abolition  of  war,  and  we 
must  wait  for  the  millennial  day.”  We  admit  that  God 
only  can  produce  the  necessary  change  in  the  state  of 
society  and  the  views  of  men,  but  God  works  by  human 
agency  and  human  means.  None  but  God  could  have 
produced  such  a change  in  the  views  of  the  British 
nation  as  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  yet  the  event  was 
brought  about  by  a long  course  of  persevering  and 
honorable  exertions  of  benevolent  men.  When  the 
thing  was  first  proposed  it  probably  appeared  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  an  unavailing  and  chimerical 
project;  but  God  raised  up  powerful  advocates,  gave 
them  the  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  finally  crowned 
their  efforts  with  glorious  success.  Now,  it  is  probable, 
thousands  of  people  are  wondering  how  such  an  abomi- 
nable traffic  ever  had  existence  in  a nation  which  had 
the  least  pretensions  to  Christianity  or  civilization.  In 
a similar  manner,  God  can  put  an  end  to  war  and  fill  the 
world  with  astonishment  that  rational  beings  ever  thought 
of  such  a mode  of  settling  national  controversies. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

As  to  waiting  for  the  millennium  to  put  an  end  to  war 
without  any  exertions  on  our  own  part,  it  is  like  the 
sinner’s  waiting  God’s  time  for  conversion,  while  he 
pursues  his  course  of  vice  and  impiety.  If  ever  there 
shall  be  a millennium  in  which  the  sword  will  cease  to 
devour,  it  will  probably  be  effected  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  benevolent  exertions  of  enlightened  men. 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  now  a greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  wished-for  state  of  the  church  than  the  spirit 
and  custom  of  war  which  is  maintained  by  Christians 
themselves.  Is  it  not,  then,  time  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  Christians  on  a subject 
of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  ? That  such  a state  of  things  is  desirable  no  en- 
lightened Christian  can  deny.  That  it  can  be  produced 
without  expensive  and  persevering  efforts  is  not  imagined. 
But  are  not  such  efforts  to  exclude  the  miseries  of  war 
from  the  world  as  laudable  as  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  support  of  such  a malignant  and  desolating 
custom  ? 

The  whole  amount  of  property  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  of  far  less  value  than  what  has  been  expended 
and  destroyed  within  two  centuries  by  wars  in  Christen- 
dom. Suppose,  then,  that  one-fifth  of  this  amount  had 
been  judiciously  laid  out  by  peace  associations  in  the 
different  states  and  nations  in  cultivating  the  spirit  and 
arts  of  peace,  and  in  exciting  a just  abhorrence  of  war, 
would  not  the  other  four-fifths  have  been  in  a great 
measure  saved,  besides  many  millions  of  lives  and  an 
immense  portion  of  misery?  Had  the  whole  value  of 
what  has  been  expended  in  wars  been  appropriated  to 
the  promotion  of  peace,  how  laudable  would  have  been 
the  appropriation  and  how  blessed  the  consequences ! 
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PLEAS  IN  FAVOR  OF  WAR. 

Let  ns  glance  at  the  pleas  in  favor  of  war.  “ The 
Israelites  were  permitted,  and  even  commanded,  to  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.”  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  Giver  and  Arbiter  of  life  had  a right, 
if  he  pleased,  to  make  use  of  the  savage  customs  of  the 
age  for  punishing  guilty  nations.  If  any  government  of 
the  present  day  should  receive  a commission  to  make 
war  as  the  Israelites  did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed  ; but 
until  they  have  such  a commission,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  they  can  innocently  make  war.  God  has,  moreover, 
given  encouragement  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
there  shall  be  such  a time  of  peace  “ that  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.”  If  this  prediction  shall  ever  be  fulfilled,  the 
present  delusion  in  favor  of  war  must  be  done  away. 
How  is  it  to  be  fulfilled  ? Probably  not  by  miraculous 
agency,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  individuals  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
mortals  in  respect  to  the  evils  and  delusions  of  war  and 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

A second  plea  may  be  this,  that  war  is  an  advantage 
to  a nation,  as  it  usually  takes  off  many  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous characters.  But  does  not  war  make  two  such 
characters  for  every  one  it  removes?  Is  it  not,  in  fact, 
the  greatest  school  of  depravity  and  the  greatest  source 
of  mischievous  and  dangerous  characters  that  ever  ex- 
isted among  men  ? Does  not  a state  of  war  lower  down 
the  standard  of  morality  in  a nation,  so  that  a vast  por- 
tion of  common  vice  is  scarcely  observed  as  evil  ? Be- 
sides, is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  sending  vicious  men 
beyond  the  means  of  reformation  and  the  hope  of  re- 
pentance? When  they  are  sent  into  the  army,  what 
is  this  but  consigning  them  to  a state  where  they  will 
rapidly  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  become 
“ fitted  to  destruction  ” ? 
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It  will  be  pleaded,  thirdly,  that  no  substitute  for  war 
can  be  devised  which  will  insure  to  a nation  a redress  of 
wrongs.  But  is  it  common  for  a nation  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  wrongs  by  war?  As  to  redress,  do  not  the 
wars  of  nations  resemble  boxing  at  a tavern,  when  both 
the  combatants  receive  a terrible  bruising,  then  drink 
together  and  make  peace,  each,  however,  bearing  for  a 
long  time  the  marks  of  his  folly  and  madness?  A re- 
dress of  wrongs  by  war  is  so  uncommon  that,  unless  re- 
venge is  redress,  and  multiplied  injuries  satisfaction,  we 
should  suppose  that  none  but  madmen  would  run  the 
hazard. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  people  could  be  opened  in  regard  to 
the  evils  and  delusions  of  war,  would  it  not  be  easy  to 
form  a confederacy  of  nations,  and  organize  a high  court 
of  equity  to  decide  national  controversies?  Why  might 
not  such  a court  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent characters  from  each  nation,  and  a compliance  with 
its  decisions  be  made  a point  of  national  honor,  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  and  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  peace?  Can  any  considerate  person  say  that  the 
probability  of  obtaining  right  in  such  a court  would  be 
less  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms?  When  an  individual 
appeals  to  a court  of  justice  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  it 
is  not  always  the  case  that  he  obtains  his  right.  Still 
such  an  appeal  is  more  honorable,  more  safe,  and  more 
certain,  as  well  as  more  benevolent,  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  attempt  to  obtain  redress  by  his  pistol  or  his 
sword.  And  are  not  the  reasons  for  avoiding  an  appeal 
to  the  sword  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  always  great  in 
proportion  to  the  calamities  which  such  an  appeal  must 
naturally  involve  ? If  this  be  a fact,  then  there  is  in- 
finitely greater  reason  why  two  nations  should  avoid  an 
appeal  to  arms  than  usually  exists  against  a bloody  com- 
bat between  two  contending  individuals. 

It  may  be  urged,  also,  that  a spirit  of  forbearance  on 
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the  part  of  a national  government  would  operate  as  an 
invitation  to  repeated  insult  and  aggression.  But  is  this 
plea  founded  on  facts  and  experience  ? Does  it  accord 
with  what  is  well  known  of  human  nature?  Who  are 
the  persons  in  society  that  most  frequently  receive  insult 
and  abuse?  Are  they  the  meek,  the  benevolent  and  the 
forbearing?  Do  these  more  commonly  have  reason  to 
complain  than  persons  of  quick  resentment,  who  are 
ready  to  fight  on  the  least  provocation  ? There  are  two 
sects  of  professed  Christians  in  this  country,  peculiar  in 
their  opinions  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  and  the 
right  of  repelling  injury  by  violence  — the  Quakers  and 
the  Shakers.  Now,  does  it  appear  from  experience  that 
their  forbearing  spirit  brings  on  them  a greater  portion 
of  injury  and  insult  than  is  experienced  by  people  of 
other  sects?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in  fact? 
There  may,  indeed,  be  some  instances  of  such  gross 
depravity  as  a person’s  taking  advantage  of  their  pacific 
character  to  do  them  injury  with  the  hope  of  impunity; 
but  in  general  their  pacific  principles  and  spirit  command 
the  esteem  even  of  the  vicious,  and  operate  as  a shield 
from  insult  and  abuse.  How  seldom,  too,  do  children  of 
a mild,  forbearing  temper  experience  insult  or  injury, 
compared  with  the  waspish  who  will  sting  if  touched  ? 
The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  in  respect  to  persons  of 
these  opposite  descriptions  of  every  age  and  in  every 
situation  of  life,  and  the  result  will  be  favorable  to  the 
point  in  question. 

Should  any  deny  the  applicability  of  these  examples 
to  national  rulers  we  will  produce  one  example  undeniably 
applicable.  When  William  Penn  took  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  he  distinctly  avowed  to  the  Indians  his 
forbearing  and  pacific  principles,  and  his  benevolent 
wishes  for  uninterrupted  peace  with  them.  On  these 
principles  the  government  was  administered  while  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers.  What  then  was 
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the  effect?  Did  this  pacific  character  in  government 
invite  aggression  and  insult?  Let  the  answer  be  given 
in  the  language  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review  of  the  Life  of 
William  Penn.”  Speaking  of  the  treaty  made  by  Penn 
with  the  Indians,  the  Reviewer  says : “ Such,  indeed,  was 
the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  was  entered  into  and 
the  corresponding  settlement  conducted  that  for  the 
space  of  more  than  seventy  years,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the 
Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  government, 
the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus  solemnly 
promised  and  concluded  never  was  violated,  and  a large 
though  solitary  example  afforded  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  who  are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their 
views  may  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless.” 

THE  EVILS  OF  WAR. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  wars  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  field  is  almost  boundless.  The  demoral- 
izing and  depraving  effects  of  war  cannot  be  too  seriously 
considered.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  some  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen, 
but  what  custom  of  the  heathen  nations  had  a greater 
effect  in  depraving  the  human  character  than  the  custom 
of  war?  What  is  that  feeling  usually  called  a war-spirit 
but  a deleterious  compound  of  enthusiastic  ardor,  ambi- 
tion, malignity  and  revenge,  a compound  which  as  really 
endangers  the  soul  of  the  possessor  as  the  life  of  his 
enemy?  Who  but  a person  deranged  or  deluded  would 
think  it  safe  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  with 
his  heart  boiling  with  enmity  and  his  brother’s  blood 
dripping  from  his  hands  ? Yet  in  time  of  war  how  much 
pains  is  taken  to  excite  and  maintain  this  blood-thirsty 
disposition  as  essential  to  success  ? 

The  profession  of  a soldier  exposes  him  to  sudden  and 
untimely  death,  and  at  the  same  time  hardens  his  heart, 
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and  renders  him  regardless  of  his  final  account.  When 
a person  goes  into  the  army,  it  is  expected  of  him  that 
he  will  rise  above  the  fear  of  death.  In  doing  this,  he 
too  commonly  rises  above  the  fear  of  God  and  all  serious 
concern  for  his  soul.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  men 
sustain  virtuous  characters  amidst  the  contaminating 
vapors  of  a camp,  and  some  may  be  reformed  by  a sense 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed ; but  these  are 
uncommon  occurrences. 

The  depravity  occasioned  by  war  is  not  confined  to 
the  army.  Every  species  of  vice  gains  ground  in  a na- 
tion during  war.  And  when  a war  is  brought  to  a close, 
seldom,  perhaps,  does  a community  return  to  its  former 
standard  of  morals.  In  time  of  peace,  vice  and  irreligion 
generally  retain  the  ground  they  acquired  by  a war. 
As  every  war  augments  the  amount  of  national  depravity, 
so  it  proportionably  increases  the  dangers  and  miseries 
of  society. 

Among  the  evils  of  war,  a wanton  undervaluing  of 
human  life  ought  to  be  mentioned.  This  effect  may  ap- 
pear in  various  forms.  When  a war  is  declared  for  the 
redress  of  some  wrong  in  regard  to  property,  if  nothing 
but  property  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  result  is 
not  commonly  better  than  spending  five  hundred  dollars 
in  a lawsuit  to  recover  a debt  of  ten.  But  when  we 
come  to  estimate  human  lives  against  dollars  and  cents, 
how  are  we  confounded  ! “ All  that  a man  hath  he  will 

give  for  his  life.” 

If  by  the  custom  of  war  rulers  learn  to  undervalue  the 
lives  of  their  own  subjects,  how'  much  more  do  they 
undervalue  the  lives  of  their  enemies ! As  they  learn  to 
hear  of  the  loss  of  five  hundred  or  a thousand  of  their 
own  men  with  perhaps  less  feeling  than  they  would  hear 
of  the  death  of  a favorite  horse  or  dog ; so  they  learn  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  thousands  after  thousands  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  with  joy  and  exultation.  If  their 
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own  men  have  succeeded  in  taking  an  unimportant 
fortress,  or  a frigate,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  lives  on  their 
own  side,  and  fifty-one  on  the  other,  this  is  a matter  of 
joy  and  triumph.  This  time  they  have  got  the  game. 
But,  alas!  at  what  expense  to  others?  This  expense, 
however,  does  not  interrupt  the  joy  of  war-makers. 
They  leave  it  to  the  wounded  and  the  friends  of  the 
dead  to  feel  and  to  mourn. 

This  dreadful  depravity  of  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
rulers  in  time  of  war.  The  army  becomes  abandoned  to 
such  depravity.  They  learn  to  undervalue  not  only  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  but  even  their  own,  and  will  often 
wantonly  rush  into  the  arms  of  death,  for  the  sake  of 
military  glory.  And  more  or  less  of  the  same  want  of 
feeling  and  the  same  undervaluing  of  human  life  extend 
through  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
battles  and  the  duration  of  war. 

If  anything  be  done  by  the  army  of  one  nation  which 
is  deemed  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  the  modern  usages 
in  war,  how  soon  do  we  hear  the  exclamation  of  Goths 
and  Vandals!  Yet  what  are  Christians  at  war  better 
than  those  barbarous  tribes?  And  what  is  the  war-spirit 
in  them  better  than  the  spirit  of  Goths  and  Vandals? 
When  the  war-spirit  is  excited,  it  is  not  always  to  be 
circumscribed  in  its  operations  by  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  It  is  at  best  a bloody  and  desolating  spirit. 
What  is  our  boast  of  civilization,  or  Christianization, 
while  we  tolerate,  as  popular  and  justifiable,  the  most 
horrid  custom  which  ever  resulted  from  human  wicked- 
ness? Should  a period  arrive  when  the  nations  “ shall 
learn  war  no  more,”  what  will  posterity  think  of  our 
claims  as  Christians  and  civilized  men?  The  custom  of 
sacrificing  men  by  war  may  appear  to  them  as  the 
blackest  of  all  heathen  superstitions.  Its  present  popu- 
larity may  appear  as  wonderful  to  ages  to  come  as  the 
past  popularity  of  any  ancient  custom  now  does  to  us. 
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What ! they  may  exclaim,  could  those  be  Christians 
who  could  sacrifice  men  by  thousands  to  a point  of  honor, 
falsely  so  called,  or  to  obtain  a redress  of  a trifling  wrong 
in  regard  to  property  ? If  such  were  the  customs  of 
Christians,  what  were  they  better  than  the  heathens  of 
their  own  time  ? 

Perhaps  some  apologist  may  rise  up  in  that  day  and 
plead  that  it  appears  from  the  history  of  our  times  that 
it  was  supposed  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a nation  that 
its  government  should  be  quick  to  assume  a warlike  tone 
and  attitude  upon  every  infringement  of  their  rights  ; 
that  magnanimous  forbearance  was  considered  as  pusil- 
lanimity, and  that  Christian  meekness  was  thought  in- 
tolerable in  the  character  of  a ruler. 

To  this  others  may  reply,  Could  these  professed 
Christians  imagine  that  their  safety  depended  on  display- 
ing a spirit  the  reverse  of  their  Master’s?  Could  they 
suppose  such  a temper  best  calculated  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  held  their  destiny  in  his  hands  ? Did 
they  not  know  that  wars  were  of  a demoralizing  tendency, 
and  that  the  greatest  danger  of  a nation  resulted  from 
its  corruption  and  depravity?  Did  they  not  also  know 
that  a haughty  spirit  of  resentment  in  one  government 
was  very  sure  to  provoke  a similar  spirit  in  another ; 
that  one  war  usually  paved  the  way  for  a repetition  of 
similar  calamities  by  depraving  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  by  fixing  enmities  and  jealousies  which 
would  be  ready  to  break  forth  on  * the  most  frivolous 
occasions  ? 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOCIETY. 

That  we  may  obtain  a still  clearer  view  of  the  delu- 
sions of  war,  let  us  look  back  to  the  origin  of  society. 
Suppose  a family,  like  that  of  Noah,  to  commence  the 
settlement  of  a country.  They  multiply  into  a number 
of  distinct  families.  Then  in  the  course  of  years  they 
become  so  numerous  as  to  form  distinct  governments. 
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In  any  stage  of  their  progress  unfortunate  disputes 
might  arise  by  the  imprudence,  the  avarice  or  the  ambition 
of  individuals. 

Now,  at  what  period  would  it  be  proper  to  introduce 
the  custom  of  deciding  controversies  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword  or  an  appeal  to  arms?  Might  this  be  done  when 
the  families  had  increased  to  ten  ? Who  would  not  be 
shocked  at  the  madness  of  introducing  such  a custom 
under  such  circumstances?  Might  it,  then,  with  more 
propriety  be  done  when  the  families  had  multiplied  to 
fifty  or  to  a hundred  or  a thousand  or  ten  thousand? 
The  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
carnage  and  calamity.  Besides,  what  reason  can  be 
given  why  this  mode  of  deciding  controversies  would 
not  be  as  proper  when  there  were  but  ten  families  as 
when  there  were  ten  thousand?  And  why  might  not 
two  individuals  thus  decide  disputes  as  well  as  two 
nations  ? 

Perhaps  all  will  admit  that  the  custom  could  not  be 
honorably  introduced  until  they  separated  and  formed 
two  or  more  distinct  governments.  But  would  this 
change  of  circumstances  dissolve  their  ties  as  brethren 
and  their  obligations  as  accountable  beings?  Would 
the  organization  of  distinct  governments  confer  a right 
on  rulers  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies? Is  it  not  manifest  that  no  period  can  be 
assigned  at  which  the  introduction  of  such  a custom 
would  not  be  absolute  murder?  And  shall  a custom 
which  must  have  been  murderous  at  its  commencement 
be  now  upheld  as  necessary  and  honorable  ? 

“ But  we  must  consider  what  mankind  are,  and  not 
what  they  would  have  been  had  wars  never  been  intro- 
duced.” True,  we  should  consider  both,  and  by  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  state  of  society  we  may  discover 
the  present  delusion.  If  it  would  have  been  to  the 
honor  of  the  human  race  *had  the  custom  of  war  never 
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commenced,  it  must  be  desirable  to  dispel  the  present 
darkness  and  exterminate  the  desolating  scourge.  The 
same  objection  might  have  been  made  to  the  proposition 
in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ; the  same  may  now  be  made  against  any  attempt 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Hindoos;  yea,  the  same  may  be  urged  against  every 
attempt  to  root  out  pernicious  and  immoral  customs  of 
long  standing. 

Let  it  then  be  seriously  considered  how  abominably 
murderous  the  custom  must  have  been  in  its  origin ; how 
precarious  the  mode  of  obtaining  redress ; how  often  the 
aggressor  is  successful;  how  small  a part  even  of  the 
successful  nation  is  ever  benefited  by  the  war;  how  a 
nation  is  almost  uniformly  impoverished  by  the  contest ; 
how  many  individuals  are  absolutely  ruined  as  to  property 
or  morals,  or  both,  and  what  a multitude  of  fellow-creatures 
are  hurried  into  eternity  in  an  untimely  manner  and  an 
unprepared  state,  — and  who  can  hesitate  a moment  to 
denounce  war  as  the  effect  of  popular  delusion  ? 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  WAR  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TEMPER  OF 
JESUS. 

Let  every  Christian  seriously  consider  the  malignant 
nature  of  that  spirit  which  war-makers  evidently  wish  to 
excite,  and  compare  it  with  the  temper  of  Jesus;  and 
where  is  the  Christian  who  would  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  dying  in  the  exercise  of  the  common  war- 
spirit,  and  also  at  the  thought  of  being  the  instrument 
of  exciting  such  a spirit  in  his  fellow-men  ? Any  custom 
which  cannot  be  supported  but  by  exciting  in  men  the 
very  temper  of  the  devil  ought  surely  to  be  banished 
from  the  Christian  world. 

The  impression  that  aggressive  war  is  murderous  is 
general  among  Christians,  if-not  universal.  The  justness 
of  the  impression  seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  every 
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government  in  going  to  war.  For  this  reason  each  of 
two  governments  endeavors  to  fix  on  the  other  the  charge 
of  aggression,  and  to  assume  to  itself  the  ground  of 
defending  some  right  or  avenging  some  wrong.  Thus 
each  excuses  itself  and  charges  the  other  with  all  the 
blood  and  misery  which  result  from  the  contest.  But 
these  facts,  so  far  from  affording  a plea  in  favor  of  war, 
afford  a weighty  reason  for  its  abolition.  If  the  aggres- 
sor is  a murderer  and  answerable  for  the  blood  shed  in 
war;  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  viewed  by  God  as  the 
aggressor,  and  if  such  is  the  delusion  attending  war  that 
each  party  is  liable  to  consider  the  other  as  the  aggressor, — 
surely  there  must  be  serious  danger  of  a nation’s  being 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder  while  they  imagine  they 
have  a cause  which  may  be  justified. 

So  prone  are  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  passions, 
their  prejudices  and  their  interests,  that  in  most  private 
quarrels  each  of  two  individuals  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  in  the  right  and  his  neighbor  in  the  wrong.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  arbitrations,  references  and  appeals  to 
courts  of  justice,  that  persons  more  disinterested  may 
judge  and  prevent  that  injustice  and  desolation  which 
would  result  from  deciding  private  disputes  by  single 
combats  or  acts  of  violence. 

But  rulers  of  nations  are  as  liable  to  be  misled  by  their 
passions  and  interests  as  other  men  ; and  when  misled, 
they  are  very  sure  to  mislead  those  of  their  subjects  who 
have  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  custom  of  war  should  be 
abolished  and  some  other  mode  adopted  to  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  In  private  disputes  there  may  be 
cause  of  complaint  on  each  side,  while  neither  has  reason 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  other,  much  less  to  shed  the 
blood  of  innocent  family  connections,  neighbors  and 
friends.  So  of  two  nations  each  may  have  cause  of 
complaint,  while  neither  can  be  justified  in  making  war, 
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and  much  less  in  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent  people 
who  have  had  no  hand  in  giving  the  offense. 

INVOLVES  THE  INNOCENT  WITH  THE  GUILTY. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war,  and  a 
strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  countenanced,  that  it 
involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  calamities  it 
inflicts,  and  often  falls  with  the  greatest  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  had  no  concern  in  the  management  of 
national  affairs.  It  surely  is  not  a crime  to  be  born  in  a 
country  which  is  afterwards  invaded  ; yet  in  how  many 
instances  do  war- makers  punish  or  destroy  for  no  other 
crime  than  being  a native  or  resident  of  an  invaded  ter- 
ritory ! A mode  of  revenge  or  redress  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ought  to 
be  discountenanced  by  every  friend  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Besides,  as  the  rulers  of  a nation  are  as  liable 
as  other  people  to  be  governed  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
there  is  as  little  prospect  of  justice  in  permitting  war  for 
the  decision  of  national  disputes  as  there  would  be  in 
permitting  an  incensed  individual  to  be,  in  his  own  cause, 
complainant,  witness,  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  In 
what  point  of  view  then  is  war  not  to  be  regarded  with 
horror  ? 

That  wars  have  been  so  overruled  by  God  as  to  be  the 
occasion  of  some  benefits  to  mankind  will  not  be  denied  ; 
for  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  custom  that  ever  was 
popular  among  men.  War  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  advancing  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel;  but  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  nor  to  countenance  evil  because  God  may  overrule 
it  for  good. 

u But  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  of  daring  enterprise  and  intrepidity.” 
True ; but  let  robbery  and  piracy  become  as  popular  as 
war  has  been,  and  will  not  these  customs  give  as  great 
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opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  same  talents  and 
qualities  of  mind?  Shall  we  therefore  encourage  rob- 
bery and  piracy?  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not 
encourage  these  crimes?  For  what  is  modern  warfare 
but  a popular,  refined  and  legalized  mode  of  robbery, 
piracy  and  murder,  preceded  by  a proclamation  giving 
notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  war-maker?  The  answer 
of  a pirate  to  Alexander  the  Great  was  as  just  as  it  was 
severe.  “By  what  right,”  said  the  king,  “do  you  in- 
fest the  seas?”  The  pirate  replied,  “By  the  same  that 
you  infest  the  universe.  But  because  I do  it  in  a small 
ship,  I am  called  a robber ; and  because  you  do  the  same 
acts  with  a great  fleet  you  are  called  a conqueror ! ” 
Equally  just  was  the  language  of  the  Scythian  ambas- 
sadors to  the  same  deluded  monarch  : “ Thou  boastest 
that  the  only  design  of  thy  marches  is  to  extirpate  rob- 
bers. Thou  thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world.” 

Is  it  not,  then,  time  for  Christians  to  learn  not  to  at- 
tach glory  to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions  which  God  will 
condemn  ? That  Alexander  possessed  talents  worthy  of 
admiration  will  be  admitted ; but  when  such  talents  are 
prostituted  to  the  vile  purposes  of  military  fame  by 
spreading  destruction  and  misery  through  the  world,  a 
character  is  formed  which  should  be  branded  with  ever- 
lasting infamy.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  short  of  the  com- 
mission of  such  atrocious  deeds,  can  more  endanger  the 
welfare  of  a community  than  the  applause  given  to  suc- 
cessful military  desperadoes.  Murder  and  robbery  are 
not  the  less  criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a king  or 
a mighty  warrior. 

Shall  the  Christian  world,  then,  remain  silent  in  regard 
to  the  enormity  of  this  custom,  and  even  applaud  the 
deeds  of  men  who  were  a curse  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  applaud  the  chief 
of  a band  of  robbers  and  pirates  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
genuity, intrepidity  and  address  in  doing  mischief.  But 
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if  we  attach  glory  to  such  exploits,  do  we  not  encourage 
others  to  adopt  the  same  road  to  fame?  Besides,  would 
not  such  applause  betray  a most  depraved  taste ; a taste 
which  makes  no  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  or  doing  good  and  doing  mischief ; a taste  to  be 
captivated  with  the  glare  of  bold  exploits,  but  regardless 
of  their  end  or  the  means  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished, of  the  misery  they  occasion  to  others,  or  the 
light  in  which  they  must  be  viewed  by  a benevolent  God  ? 

HOW  THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  MAY  BE  CHANGED. 

An  important  question  now  occurs.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  produce  such  a change  in  the  state  of  society  and  the 
views  of  Christian  nations  that  every  ruler  shall  feel  his 
honor,  safety  and  happiness  to  depend  on  his  displaying 
a pacific  spirit  and  forbearing  to  engage  in  war  ? Can- 
not peace  societies  be  extended  through  Christendom  to 
support  its  government  and  secure  the  nation  from  war  ? 
In  these  societies  we  may  hope  to  engage  every  true 
minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  every  Christian  who 
possesses  his  temper.  Let  the  contributions  be  liberal, 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  the  importance  of 
the  object,  and  be  judiciously  appropriated  in  diffusing 
light  on  the  subject  in  every  direction,  and  exciting  a 
just  abhorrence  of  war  in  every  breast.  Let  every  land 
be  filled  with  newspapers,  tracts  and  periodical  works 
adapted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  object  so  perfectly 
harmonious  with  the  gospel  might  be  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  of  Sabbath  and  everyday 
conversation,  and  of  our  daily  prayers  to  God. 

Especially  should  early  education  in  families,  common 
schools,  academies  and  universities  be  made  everywhere 
subservient  to  this  object.  “ Train  up  a child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.”  The  power  of  education  has  been  tried  to  make 
children  of  a ferocious,  bloodthirsty  character ; let  it 
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now  have  a fair  chance  to  see  what  it  will  do  towards 
making  mild,  friendly  and  peaceful  citizens. 

As  there  is  an  aversion  to  war  in  a large  majority  of 
every  civilized  people,  and  as  its  evils  have  been  felt  in 
every  Christian  nation,  will  it  not  be  as  easy  to  excite  a 
disposition  for  peace  as  for  war?  If  then  such  means 
should  be  put  in  operation  as  have  been  suggested,  would 
not  the  most  beneficial  effects  result?  Would  they  not 
gradually  produce  an  important  change  in  the  views  of 
society  and  give  a,  new  character  to  Christian  nations? 
What  institution  or  project  would  more  naturally  unite 
all  pious  and  virtuous  men  ? On  what  effort  could  we 
more  reasonably  hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Peace  ? 

Bible  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  must  natu- 
rally and  even  necessarily  aid  our  object.  Indeed,  the 
two  objects  are  so  congenial  that  whatever  promotes  the 
one  will  aid  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  So- 
cieties for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and,  should  these  all 
cordially  cooperate,  they  must  form  a most  powerful 
association.  The  societies  of  Friends  and  Shakers  will 
also  come  in  of  course  and  cordially  contribute  to  the 
glorious  object.  May  we  not  also  expect  a ready  ac- 
quiescence and  cobperation  from  the  particular  churches 
of  every  denomination  in  the  land  ? 

OBSTACLES  NOT  INSURMOUNTABLE. 

True,  there  are  obstacles,  but  none  insurmountable, 
because  God  will  aid,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  his 
promise  of  universal  peace  shall  be  fulfilled.  Nor  is  the 
object  of  a party  nature.  The  delusion  in  respect  to  war 
is  confined  to  no  nation,  sect  or  party,  and  our  remarks 
are  designed  not  to  cast  reproach  on  any  class,  but  to 
benefit  all  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  and  arouse 
Christians  to  united  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Here  Christians  of  every  sect  may  find  an  object 
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worthy  of  their  attention,  in  which  they  may  cordially 
unite.  For  this  object  they  may  with  propriety  leave 
behind  all  party  zeal  and  party  distinctions,  and  bury 
their  animosities  in  one  united  effort  to  give  peace  to  the 
world.  Let  lawyers,  politicians  and  divines,  men  of  every 
class  who  can  write  or  speak,  consecrate  their  talents  to 
the  diffusion  of  light  and  love  and  peace.  Should  there 
be  an  effort,  such  as  the  object  demands,  God  will  grant 
his  blessing,  posterity  will  be  grateful,  heaven  will  be 
filled  with  joy  and  praise,  and  “ thje  sword  shall  not 
devour  forever.” 

If  war  is  ever  to  be  set  aside  an  effort  must  some  time 
be  made,  and  why  not  now  as  well  as  at  any  future  day? 
What  objection  can  now  be  stated  which  may  not  be 
brought  forward  at  any  after  period  ? If  men  must  have 
objects  for  the  display  of  heroism,  let  their  intrepidity  be 
shown  in  firmly  meeting  the  formidable  prejudices  of  a 
world  in  favor  of  war.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  such  heroism,  as  will  occasion  no  remorse  on  a 
dying  bed,  such  as  God  will  approve  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing. In  this  cause  ardent  zeal,  genuine  patriotism,  un- 
daunted fortitude,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  every 
quality  of  mind  worthy  of  a hero,  may  be  gloriously 
displayed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mankind  which 
renders  war  necessary  and  unavoidable.  The  Quakers, 
Shakers  and  Moravians  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
other  people.  All  the  difference  between  them  and 
others  results  from  education  and  habits.  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  teachers  are  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
old  and  young,  and  an  aversion  to  war  and  violence  is 
excited  which  becomes  habitual,  and  has  a governing 
influence  over  their  hearts,  their  passions  and  their  lives. 
If,  then,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  the  force  of  edu- 
cation, to  produce  such  an  aversion  to  war  that  people 
will  not  even  defend  their  own  lives  by  acts  of  violence, 
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shall  it  be  thought  impossible  to  destroy  the  popularity 
of  war  and  exclude  this  deadly  custom  from  the  abodes 
of  men  ? 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  abolished  the  practice  of  enslaving  captives 
and  mitigated  the  evils  of  war;  that  if  the  temper  of 
our  Saviour  should  universally  prevail  wars  must  cease, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  give  reason  to  hope  for  such  a 
time  of  peace  as  the  result  of  our  religion.  If  so,  does  it 
not  follow  that  the  custom  of  war  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  gospel ; that  in  proportion  as  the  gospel  has  its  proper 
effect,  an  aversion  to  war  must  be  excited,  and  that  every 
Christian  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  custom 
into  disrepute  and  effect  its  abolition  ? 

CHRISTIANS  SHOULD  NO  LONGER  HOLD  THEIR  PEACE. 

Can  Christians  hold  their  peace  while  this  custom  is 
sweeping  off  myriads  of  their  brethren  into  eternity  by 
violence  and  murder?  Can  they  forbear  to  exert  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  this  voluntary  plague  ? If  war  is 
opposed  to  our  religion  and  God  designs  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scourge  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  can  we 
still  sleep  on  without  an  effort  to  secure  this  promised 
and  expected  result?  It  can  come  only  from  the  efforts 
of  Christians,  and  so  long  as  they  acquiesce  in  the  cus- 
tom this  desirable  event  will  be  delayed.  Christianity 
itself  is  not  an  intelligent  agent,  neither  a God,  an  angel 
nor  a man.  It  is  only  a system  of  divine  instructions  to 
be  used  by  men  for  their  own  benefit,  the  benefit  of  each 
other  and  the  honor  of  its  author.  Like  all  other  instruc- 
tions, they  are  of  no  use  any  further  than  they  are  re- 
duced to  practice. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  Christianity  ever  put  an  end 
to  war  but  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men  on  the 
subject?  Can  war  cease  while  Christians  themselves  are 
its  advocates  ? If  men  are  to  be  saved  by  the  preaching 
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of  the  gospel,  the  gospel  must  be  preached ; and  so,  if 
this  world  is  to  be  delivered  from  war  by  the  gospel,  it 
must  be  applied  for  the  purpose.  Its  pacific  tendencies 
must  be  illustrated,  its  opposition  to  war  displayed  in  the 
lives  of  Christians,  and  men  influenced  by  its  motives  to 
cease  ^rom  destroying  one  another.  We  expect  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  and  human  sacrifices,  but  how? 
Will  our  Bibles  spread  their  covers  for  wings,  fly  through 
the  world  and  convert  the  nations  without  the  agency  of 
Christians?  Would  the  gospel  ever  convert  the  heathen 
from  their  idolatry  if  Christians  should  themselves  en- 
courage idolaters  by  a compliance  with  their  customs? 
But  as  little  may  we  expect  the  gospel  will  make  wars 
cease  without  the  exertions  of  Christians,  and  while  they 
countenance  the  custom  by  their  own  example. 

Is  it  pleaded  that  men  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened, 
but  we  must  wait  for  a more  improved  state  of  society? 
Improved  in  what?  In  the  science  of  blood?  Are  such 
improvements  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace?  Why  not 
wait  a few  centuries  until  the  heathen  become  more  im- 
proved in  their  idolatrous  customs  before  we  attempt  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity?  Do  we  expect  that  con- 
tinuance in  idolatry  will  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
gospel?  If  not,  let  us  be  consistent,  and,  while  using 
means  for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  let  us  also  use 
them  for  the  conversion  of  Christians ; for  war  is,  in 
fact,  a heathenish  and  savage  custom,  most  malignant, 
most  desolating  and  most  horrible,  and  the  grossest 
delusion,  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  afflicted  a guilty 
world. 
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